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AN APPEAL 
Tue Epiror 


HE future of BLackrriars depends on its readers. Without 

their support the work it has tried to do for thirty-two 

years could scarcely continue, for BLACKFRIARS can com- 
mand no other source of revenue. Despite an increase in price 
(accompanied, it is true, by an improved format and additional 
pages), the economic situation of the review remains a matter of 
grave concern. We appeal, therefore, to all our readers to do what 
they can to help BLAcKFriaRs not merely to continue but even to 
extend its work at a time when it was never so much needed. 

The Manager of BLackrriars (at 34 Bloomsbury St., London, 
W.C.1) will be glad to send specimen copies and subscription 
forms to any address readers may care to indicate. And readers 
themselves may be willing to make the review known through 
their own recommendation. The best advertisement a review can 
have is the good opinion of its regular readers, and we are assured 
of the interest, and even the enthusiasm, of our friends. We now 
ask them, in the confident hope that they will regard this as a 
personal invitation to help, to do their utmost to secure new 
readers. If only one subscriber in five were to succeed in this, our 
future would be made immensely more secure. 

The function of BLackrriars in the service of truth is never 
likely to make it easily popular or a commercial success (which is 
nowadays to say the same thing). All who believe in the value of a 
critical assessment of the contemporary world in the light of 
Christian principles will, we are confident, do all in their power 
to assist a review which has this aim. Its hope to achieve it must 
depend on the help of its friends, and that help we urgently ask 


for. 
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INFANT RIGHTS! 
T. G. WAYNE 


HEN the mother’s life is menaced, and the birth bears 
\ N a threat not a blessing, is the baby then an aggressor, 
and accordingly to be disposed of as neatly as possible? 
Intervention to that effect, is it not demanded by plain common- 
sense, clear responsibility, a humane scale of values? The Christian 
Church, however, can never consent to the direct destruction of 
innocent human life—notice the qualifications direct and innocent, 
through the use of force to repel aggression is approved. Neverthe- 
less our present question, which cannot be summed up in a single 
brutal or sentimental statement, has been charged with anxiety 
and misrepresentation: on one side, the Pope has been accused of 
preferring the unborn baby to the mother, and of a characteristic- 
ally clerical unconcern for ordinary human tragedies; on the other, 
materialism and paganism can be too readily ascribed to some of 
his critics, and their reluctance to go to extreme lengths not 
allowed for. 

Let us begin by recognising how rare is a classical case of 
Mother v. Child; their relations, from beginning to end, should be 
for the health of both, and indeed so they are, when the physical, 
psychological, and moral rules are observed. Women are well 
designed by God to be mothers. We speak of an ‘expectant’ 
mother; and certainly she can look forward with happy confi- 
dence to the birth of her child. The situation is not abnormal, the 
condition not pathological, the business not a dangerous opera- 
tion. A woman when she is in labour hath pain, because her hour is 
come; but as soon as she is delivered, she remembereth no more the 
anguish, for joy that a child is born into the world. Theology does not 
dwell with x on satisfaction on the fact that travail is hard, nor 
is there the slightest religious justification for doing nothing to 
alleviate the delivery, so long as mother and child be not harmed. 
Medical advances are causes for thankfulness, and here, as else- 


1. The fourth article in the series, ‘Some Contemporary Moral Problems’. It 
contains the substance of an additional chapter to Morals and Marriage: The 
Catholic Background to Sex, by T. G. Wayne, a new edition of which is being 
prepared by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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where, it would be tempting God—a graver sin of its kind than 
intemperance—to neglect his gifts of science and art. 

The special cases which call for unusual concern serve to put 
doctors and nurses on their mettle. Pre-natal care, skilled treat- 
ment, devotion, and collaboration on the part of the parents can 
bring about a happy event where otherwise carelessness, bungling, 
impatience, and undue worry might tempt to a short cut. Since 
all the laws of life are from God and are for our happiness, and 
since happiness should be more like bread-and-butter than a piece 
of special cake, we should remind ourselves that good medicine 
is good morality, and, what is also important though more 
forgotten, that good morality is always good medicine in the long 
run. 

But we are not dealing now with general practice, where 
theological and medical science work together in agreement, but 
with a rare condition, of which we may almost say that it should 
never have been allowed to develop, for it is avoidable, except 
perhaps in one in a million instances—the figures are approximate 
but scarcely extravagant—owing to the chance operation of forces 
outside human control. This is the case, an obstetric emergency, 
when mother and child will both certainly die unless direct action 
be taken to destroy the child: then the mother may be saved. No 
moral problem arises if what is removed is not a human being. 

The question is not properly stated by comparing the two lives 
at stake. Were the choice between the mother and the baby, then 
who would deny her resolve to lay down her life for her child: 
Then again, who would not strive to save her at all costs: Were 
two lives in the balance, the issue, poignant and personal, could 
be settled without making it a problem for formal debate. That 
life would be saved first which mattered most, or that course 
taken which best promised success. In the case we are discussing, 
however, the alternatives are more dire, namely, allowing both 
to die or killing one to save the other. That is the moral problem 
we are considering in the abstract. It would not arise if directly 
killing the innocent were lawful on occasion; then, presumably, 
the less valuable and hopeful would be selected as the victim. 
How cold-blooded that seems! But in fact the proposition has no 
practical bearing on the question, for no one has the right to 
dispose of what he does not own, and remove from this world any 
human life guiltless of offence. 
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So misfortunate and fraught with complex strains is this tragic 
chance that we should hesitate about bringing it up for general 
discussion as though it could provide a guide for conduct. And 
if we do debate it, then we should be at once modest and steady- 
principled. We should avoid laying down rules flatly as if they 
comprehended every singular case, and tampering with the moral 
code in order to fit it to an abnormality. 

The crisis is no occasion for dwelling on abstractions and 
hypotheses. Those in charge of the confinement must act, and 
often act quickly. Let the doctor be trusted. He is dedicated to do 
his utmost to save the lives of those committed to him, and in the 
order he can best decide. He is a healer, not a killer, and if he acts 
with high purpose and sincerity, God alone is the judge of what 
he should have done in the emergency. No defence need be under- 
taken because no accusation is laid. It is impertinent for the 
moralist to fuss the doctor afterwards, either with praise or blame. 
It is indefensible for the doctor to lower his standards because of 
one overriding decision. 

And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his 
son. The strange Old Testament story tells us how he was moved 
thereto by God, who is the Lord of life and therefore can do no 
murder. But would anybody claim such inspiration, or share the 
purpose Abraham had in mind when he climbed the mountain? 
The difficulty remains, although in fact the sacrifice was not 
exacted. The angel of the Lord called to him from heaven, and said, 
Lay not thine hand upon the boy, and neither do thou anything. 

The prospect before us is different. Here we are not required to 
penetrate into mystery, or to sound the depths of individual his- 
tory, but to expose the firm and unalterable rules of human con- 
duct. Two points should be made clear: first, that the moral law 
defends human nature itself, and secondly, that a reasoned defence 
must needs recognise and operate within well-defined boundaries. 
Asa strict science, moral theory deals directly with patterns of real 
meanings, not with personalities; with second, not with first sub- 
stances. 

With regard to the first point. The Catholic attitude springs 
neither from the Church’s own domestic legislation, which can 
always be modified to suit any decent human convenience, nor 
from the truths first proclaimed by the Christian Revelation 
which become dogmas held by faith, though admittedly many 
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Catholics might not have the courage to maintain their stand but 
for supernatural authority and witness. The conviction is based 
on the natural law, declared, but not instituted, by the Church, 
and which no ecclesiastical power, however august, has the power 
to change. 

The second and more delicate point is that juridical ordinances 
command or forbid kinds or ~ of human action without 
entering fully into the variety of individual motives and circum- 
stances. Through the Roman temper of the canonists and the 
Aristotelean temper of the scholastic moralists, the Church recog- 
nises limitations on legislation. The people concerned, who include 
the ministers of the Sacrament of Penance and other responsible 
judges and trained advisers, are left to apply general doctrine to 
concrete instances. No insight is claimed into the recesses of the 
private mind and will. God alone can search the heart. He seeth not 
as man seeth, for man looketh at the outward appearance, but he looketh 
at the heart. 

It is not hinted that any warrant exists for dispensing from the 
traditional Christian application of the moral law or for re-inter- 
preting its exposition. On the contrary: for if the teaching Church 
proposes the plain rules of fair conduct and leaves the rest to God, 
still more should a private person show reserve. If he defends his 
nonconformity by alleging that what he did was the right sort of 
thing to do under the circumstances, then he is setting up a model 
for others to copy. He is instituting a new code, the grounds for 
which will not be convincing if they are narrowed to one per- 
sonal moment. Exceptions make bad law, and, in moral matters, 
highly dubious precedents. The contrast, and even the conflict, of 
equity and legalisti justice should be kept going in human law, 
civil and i I but the moral law, divine and natural, calls 
for no system of internal checks and self-denying ordinances. 

The scholastic moralists enumerate three moral factors in a 
human act: namely, the type of action it is, for instance, almsdeeds 
or murder; the motives inspiring it, i.e., ostentation or pity; and 
the surrounding circumstances, which are indefinitely variable. To 
be good an act must be sound on all three counts; a defect any- 
where, and the act is correspondingly vitiated. Almsdeeds is a 
good kind of act, and somebody has benefited; that the donor is 
acting from vanity rather spoils it from his point of view, and if 
his display wears an affectation of religion then it is spoilt still 
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more. Similarly, it is all very well to have the best intentions, but 
we are also judged by the kind of actions we do from them. 

The first factor, which decides the type of action, alone con- 
cerns us at present, and this, the part of the problem which cannot 
be evaded, is the painful centre which stays stubborn in the swirl 
of reasons for and against. The surroundings cry out for the mother 
to be saved at all costs. Generous service bids us respond. But we 
are still brought up sharp against a right inherent in human life, 
a right which is violated by the type of action we are bidden to 
perform or advise. This violation is called murder. However 
exalted the motives and urgent the circumstances, we cannot 
defend the doing of evil that good may come. The positive action 
which directly kills an innocent human being does a wrong, and 
this cannot be palliated by the principle that the end justifies the 
means. 

The teaching, stern but not cruel, helps to brace people to their 
dignity of living true to the knowledge that death in this world is 
not the worst of evils or the finish to everything. The skeleton of 
doctrine is not enough. It needs to be Gilad cn by lively faith and 
hope and set going by consciences enlightened by Christian 
teaching, and so robust that external decrees are not used as sub- 
stitutes for personal responsibility. It is perhaps not difficult for 
bystanders to insist on the reign of law, but fadenn may load 
a grievous burden on those implicated in the problem. By them- 
selves they could not bear it, but God is with them, and he has 
given his promise: Amen, amen, I say unto you, you shall be sorrowful, 
but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 





NOTICE 


The next issue of Bracxrriars will be a double 
number (July-August). It will include ‘Human Repro- 
duction’ by Mark Brocklehurst, 0.P., ‘Introduction to 
Modern Logic’ by Ivo Thomas, o.P., ‘The Lollard 
Bible’ by Eric Colledge, “The University Apostolate’ 
by Mgr Gordon Wheeler and a study of St Teresa’s 
Letters by Dr Edward Sarmiento. 
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FOUR CHALLENGES TO RELIGION 
III. Frazer! 


ERHAPS Frazer’s own theories about the origin and 
Pieeeomen: of religion hardly constitute a present-day 

challenge of any sort. There is ample evidence that he grew 
increasingly dissatisfied with them himself, and few students of the 
subject today would care to subscribe to them as adequate to 
account for all the facts—even for all the facts which he himself 
collected, let alone the enormous quantity which have been 
gathered since his time. It is not, however, of Frazer’s own theories 
in particular, or even of his own findings, that I propose to speak; 
I take his name rather as a symbol, for it is that of the leading 
representative of the widespread dissemination of the comparative 
study of religion. Comparative religion was studied before Frazer, 
and it has been studied since. Yet it was Frazer’s great work, more 
than any other, which aroused the interest of non-specialists. Jane 
Harrison recalls how, ‘Among my own contemporaries J. G. 
Frazer was soon to light the dark world of savage superstition 
with a gleam from The Golden Bough. The happy title of that 
great book . . . made it arrest the attention of scholars. . . . Tylor 
had written and spoken; Robertson Smith had seen the Star in 
the East; in vain; we classical deaf-adders stopped our ears and 
closed our eyes; but at the mere sound of the magical words 
“Golden Bough” the scales fell—we heard and understood.’ But it 
was not only to classical scholars that Frazer’s work opened new 
worlds; and soon it was to become common knowledge that the 
beliefs and practices of Christian Europe were by no means so 
peculiar and —— as had been commonly assumed. A nodding 
acquaintance, at least, with other people’s religions became part 
of the equipment of any educated man. Even if books like The 
Golden Bough had not enthralled him, he could hardly avoid 
hearing about them. And the study of religions can bea very potent 
solvent of religion, and perhaps no other field of inquiry has been 
quite so effective in spreading religious scepticism and bewilder- 
ment amongst us. 
1. The third of a series of broadcasts given on the B.B.C. European Service on 
the Sundays of January 1952. 
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The museum is perhaps the perfect expression and symbol of the 
predicament in which modern Western Man finds himself. His 
power and wealth have made him the heir of the earth, of the 
spoils of countless temples; but the inheritance seems only to 
undermine his own certainties, the very certainties which are the 
foundation of his own culture. The museum of a hundred years 
ago was less disturbing, more digestible; for (as André Malraux 
has reminded us) its exhibits were strictly limited by the canons of 
contemporary academic taste. But now those canons have them- 
selves become a joke, and we despise the squeamishness of our 
parents’ stomachs. Belvedere Apollos alongside tortured Gothic 
crucifixes, animal heads on human torsos from Egypt, bearded 
human heads on animal bodies from Assyria, crude herms and 
exquisite Renascence madonnas, placid Buddhas, furiously danc- 
ing Shivas, voluptuous Shaktis, fearsome ‘wrathful deities’ from 
Tibet, plumed serpents from Mexico, many-headed totem-poles 
from Alaska, elongated enigmas from darkest Africa: Western 
Man has collected them all, labelled them, displayed them—and 
they set him wondering. All these, he knows, have aroused in 
fellow-human beings awe and devotion; a faith perhaps far more 
fervent than his own in the Christianity he has inherited. Fantastic 
and even revolting though many of these images may sometimes 
appear, it seems an intolerable arrogance to claim that one ‘faith’ 
is true, the others false. The average man has no time to study and 
compare them all, and, should he do so, what are to be his stan- 
dards of assessment? If he is able to leave the museum’s showcases, 
to browse in the library, he will perhaps be more confused and 
bewildered than ever. He will find that the material collected by 
scholars from archaeology, anthropology and history, about the 
religious beliefs and customs of mankind, are even more vast, 
more baffling in their strange variety, and no less strange similari- 
ties, than he had supposed. And he will find that the theories of the 
learned who have tried to co-ordinate this material are still more 
conflicting and confusing. 

He probably does not reflect that the museum, by the very fact 
of being a musem, has falsified the whole situation. In tearing its 
exhibits from their contexts in church or temple or mosque, it has 
removed them from any religious function they could . They 
have been deprived of the principal quality with which, con- 


sciously or unconsciously, their makers endowed them, and which 
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the worshipper met in them: they have become precisely exhibits 
—no longer subjects which we encounter, but objects which we 
consider. To use Martin Buber’s language, they have been trans- 
posed from the world of Thou into the world of It; and become 
things which we can perhaps express in the third person, but no 
longer address in the second. Thereby they have become non- 
religious, abstractions from the total religious situation. The con- 
fusion is enhanced by the fact that, not only has each been 
removed from its shrine, but by being set alongside other ‘speci- 
mens’, each has lost that absolute claim to unconditional allegiance 
which is inseparable from religion. The position of the visitor to 
the museum is correspondingly been his relationship is not 
that of the worshipper, but of the spectator, the detached onlooker, 
the uncommitted impartial judge. And what is true of the casual 
stroller through a museum, is at least no less so of the serious 
student of religious history; indeed, the more he aims at detached 
scientific observation and exact correlation of data, the further 
must he be removed from the attitude of the religious man. And 
the more we learn to share his point of view, without realising 
the distortion, the more must religion itself tend to wither away. 

All this is not to say that the religious phenomena of mankind 
are an illegitimate field for scientific inquiry. It is an inquiry 
which has advanced immeasurably since Frazer’s day, not only in 
the accumulation of data, but also in strictness of method and 
appreciation of its own limitations. The fever to stress similarities 
at the expense of differences, to reduce all religions to one common 
origin or denominator, to ‘explain’ its epiphenomena in terms of 
something else; all these are outmoded. The late G. van der 
Leeuw’s ‘Phenomenological’ approach, the work of Mircea Eliade 
and Karl Kerényi, W. K. C. Guthrie’s The Greeks and their Gods— 
each in its very different way testifies to the growth of a more self- 
critical treatment, all the more scientifically objective for its stress 
on the subjective response of the worshipper, and indeed of the 
student also. It is even becoming spesiabalin no longer whether 
the religious believer is too prejudiced to attain the requisite 
scientific detachment for the study of religions, but whether any- 
one else can attain the requisite involvement. 

But the fact remains that the overall effect has been detrimental 
to religious faith and practice in our society, and a very serious 
factor in its moral disintegration, and in the individual’s sense of 
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bewilderment and insecurity. It is all the more acute because it is 
accompanied by an unprecedented realisation of the need for one 
world-religion that will bind mankind in a common brother- 
hood, in the acknowledgment of one Divine Lord and Father. 

What is the remedy? The way of syncretism, such as we read of 
under the Roman Empire, in which protean local divinities merge 
into one another, is no longer open to us for whom polytheism 
is inadmissible. The facile wishful-thinking that declares all 
religions one and the same may contain some elusive element of 
truth, but it is belied by the most indisputable findings of com- 
parative religion itself, for these increasingly testify to their dif- 
ferences and contradictions. The aspiration for some agreed 
syllabus, an artificial formula for extracting the quintessence of all 
religions, to be negotiated by some world-conference of all faiths, 
can only be entertained by those who are ignorant of history, of 
human nature, of religion itself. A generalised religion, with no 
roots in the particular, is an intellectual abstraction, and no 
religion at all, for it is incapable of being put into practice. 

But the challenge to the professing Christian should be evident. 
It is idle for him to lament what is happening, futile to ignore it. 
The situation I have tried to describe is the ineluctable destiny of 
Western man, the providential chaos in which the Christian 
should see the working of the Spirit to form a new cosmos. He 
must believe and proclaim his Christ, not just as the hope of Israel, 
or as the white man’s god, or as the tutelary of a self-contained 
Christendom which no longer exists—but proclaim him as the 
desire of all the nations as well. Already he professes to believe it: 
comparative religion may well serve him in coming to understand 
it and make it real. But museums and the science of religions will 
not deceive him into mistaking abstract universals for genuine 
catholicity. He will know that this cannot be had without the 
particular, localised historical continuity which his creed calls 
apostolicity. No more than any other human activity can religion 
be exercised except in the concrete particular, and the Christian’s 
very ‘scandal of particularity’ equips him, as no other is equipped, 
to proclaim the unity of all mankind with all its diversity in one 
Son with one Father in the love and power of one Spirit. 

It isno new Gospel, no streamlined ‘new apologetic , that he has 
to preach, but the original witness to ‘One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all’,—the testimony to the ‘un- 
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known God’, latent in all other gods, ‘ignorantly worshipped’. 
The cares of building a self-contained ‘Christian city’ on earth, 
with its inevitable bulwarks and bastions, and in which even 
Christian missions have sometimes assumed the character of 
colonisations, have perhaps distracted us from our world mission 
and obscured our view of Christianity’s own responsibility to so- 
called other religions—a mission not to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
if the acquaintance with religions is a solvent of religion, it is no 
less true that Christian religion dissolves the multiplicity of 
religions. St Augustine said that the coming of Christ, the divine 
word of healing in human flesh, spelt the end of religions—in the 
plural; for they all unknowingly sought what Christ embodies, 
and he fulfils them all. The Christian can meet our present predica- 
ment only by reaffirming that ancient faith which should be his 
own, but perhaps with the better equipment which the scientific 
study of religions offers him. 


a & 


SCIENCE AND THE TRINITY 
Cercity HASTINGS 


HEN we try to make contact, for the purpose of 

teaching and explaining the faith, with the pagan mind 

of our generation, something we might call ‘scientific 
mindedness’ at once arises as a barrier. (The inverted commas are 
strictly necessary.) We are not speaking of the truly scientific 
attitude but of a by-product, to be found both among scientists 
and among those several removes away from any field of scientific 
research. I do not mean by ‘scientific mindedness’ simply the 
attitude that demands tangible proof for every assertion made. 
Neither do I mean actual knowledge of recent scientific discoveries 
and theories, requiring particular answers to particular objections. 
The difficulty is really one of basic mental patterns. The more we 
are pre-occupied, as Christians, with the truths of revelation, the 
more these truths will determine the shape of our thinking and 
our approach to all questions, not only doctrinal ones. The un- 
believer is not, of course, so shaped in his mind. But this naturally 
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does not mean that his mind has no determinate shape. The basic 
mental patterns of the unbelievers of our day are, as we all know, 
to a large extent laid down by ideas stemming from the scientific 
discoveries and theories of the last hundred years. It does not 
matter that a particular individual has perhaps read very little, 
even in popular works, of what these discoveries and theories 
actually are. He absorbs his mental outlook from them none the less. 

But the fact that his actual knowledge is probably slight 
deprives him of the riches of the scientific outlook, its humility 
before facts and its acute realisation of its own limitations, and 
leaves him with illegitimate by-products—a vague assumption of 
materialism, a vague conviction of the near-omniscience and near- 
omnipotence of ‘scientists’, and a vague certainty that practically 
every teaching that has not come directly from ‘the scientists’ has 
at some time, somehow, been discredited and disproved by them. 
Against this background we try to trace the truths of revelation. 
It is certainly difficult. But it is no use simply to deplore the wrong 
that has been done to the minds of our contemporaries, nor to 
think that we can wait until some way has been found of pro- 
ducing a general mentality more receptive of the faith before 
starting to teach it. The elements of sheer humanity are still there 
to be appealed to, and this we must do, by-passing, we might say, 
the patterns of thought that have been imposed. But we must also 
face the fact that the mentality those patterns have formed is the 
mentality to which we must speak. 

It is an obvious course, for anyone much engaged in such teach- 
ing, to try to expose his mind to those same influences that have 
formed the minds of his hearers: not merely to have recourse to 
Catholic expositions, explanations and perhaps ‘refutations’ of 
current scientific ideas, but to read the kind of popular science 
which takes the modern mental climate for granted, caters for it 
and builds it up. I am speaking, of course, of those who are not 
themselves expert in any branch of scientific knowledge. But are 
we, to whom this applies, wrong to look for canis much 
more than this from Catholics who are scientific experts? To be 
merely in touch with the modern climate of opinion is something 
we ought all to be able to achieve. Is there nothing that can be 
done at the dynamic centre which generates that mental atmo- 
sphere? It seems that it should be possible to make the by-product, 
in mental patterns, of genuine scientific discovery, something 
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pane 8 to the faith instead of hardened against it. The decision 
surely lies in the attitude of scientists towards scientific truth. I 
know that in fact there is no lack of effort on the part of Catholics 
and other Christians who are scientists to remove the idea that 
‘science’ and ‘religion’ are mutually contradictory. But it is apt 
to be restricted to insisting on a frontier between different depart- 
ments of truth and reiterating that the departments do not en- 
croach _ each other. One must recognise that different sciences 
—e.g. physics, metaphysics, theology—have different fields. But 
restricting one’s solution of the difficulty only to this distinction 
sometimes seems to lead to a policy of despair in the matter of 
breaking down the barrier referred to. One can find oneself 
saying, for instance, that the science of anthropology and the book 
of Genesis, because they are ‘talking about different things’, have 
‘nothing to do with each other’. Since, to one’s questioner, ‘science’ 
is apt to be a synonym for ‘reality’, this means that Christian 
doctrine has ‘nothing to do with reality’. 

I think there is something wrong with this ‘frontier’ policy. By 
way of making myself clearer, Iwill refer to an article published in 
La Vie Intellectuelle last October by a distinguished Catholic mathe- 
matician, M. P. Germain. It must be recognised, of course, that no 
Catholic scientist speaks for the rest, but only for himself. But 
it may be that the ideas expressed in this article are fairly general, 
and if so it may be some contribution to an understanding be- 
tween Catholic scientists and their non-scientific brethren if I 
point out the phrases in it which caused me some dismay and 
disappointment. 

My difficulties occurred at the very beginning of the author’s 
discussion : 

It is quite clear that science is constituted and can only be 
constituted by making abstraction of God and the things of 
God; or in other words, as has been said, it is bound by a 
methodological statute of atheism. 

After stressing that this statute does not, of course, imply 
atheistic belief, M. Germain points out the inevitable psychological 
effects on a scientific worker of the fact that ‘most of his activity, 
efforts and reflection develop in a context from which God must 
be strictly absent’. 

It is not quite clear to me that science must be so constituted. I 


do not understand how atheism, being false, can have a legitimate 
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place, even a methodological one, anywhere. And it seems to me 
that God must be strictly present to the activity, efforts, reflections 
and context of the scientific worker, in order that all these shall 
exist. 

As I understand it, the argument is something like this (not so 
expressed by M. Germain): ‘I must assume the uniformity of 
nature. There must be no miracles in my laboratory. Therefore, 
I must assume that God is absent from my laboratory.’ I perfectly 
see the necessity for the first absence (though I do not see what 
anyone can do to ensure it, if that were necessary!), but I do not 
see how the second follows from it. In fact, it seems to me to 
express and assume one of the most wrong-headed of the mental 
patterns I have been speaking of. This is the picture of the world as 
sufficient to itself, and God, if any mental provision is made for 
God, as someone whose only possible relationship with the world, 
at the stage it has now reached, would be in the order of extra- 
ordinary things: divine conjuring tricks of one kind or another 
would be the only possible noes ane indeed the only possible 
form, of divine activity in the world. Anything else would be 
‘purely natural’ and therefore not divine action. But what a scientist 
is in fact studying—and if he is a convinced atheist, this still 
remains true—is, throughout, divine activity. In fact, M. Germain 
clearly recognises this when he closes his article by quoting Count 
Begouen, from an earlier Vie Intellectuelle: 

For those who are alive when this long period of hope is 
ended, it will be enough just to see that it is not in vain that 
they have been torn between the two manifestations of the true 
God, science and their faith. 

Since that is what science is, why should it be doomed to method- 
ological atheism: 

But, it may be said, for practical purposes, what a Catholic 


1 I remember a typical example of this in a lecture by J. B. S. Haldane to the 
Oxford University Rationalist Society a few years ago. Contemptuously 
dismissing the idea, which he quoted from C. S. Lewis, that the planets are 
moved by angelic spirits, Professor Haldane smilingly admitted that there is 
still a small margin of error in the mathematical calculations of the move- 
ments of (I think) the planet Neptune, and of course if Mr Lewis liked to 
think that these small irregularities were produced by a push from an angel. . . 
The idea that it would be precisely the predictable motions of rege ne 
—- have their source in spiritual activity had obviously not occurred 
ote 
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scientist will do, in the course of his researches, remains precisely 
the same in all essentials as what an atheist scientist will do. First, 
is this true: And second, does it justify us in speaking of a ‘method- 
ological statute of atheism’ binding on the Christian? Might it not 
~ aed well be a methodological statute of theism binding on the 
atheist? 

First, is it true? The assertion that what a scientist does is un- 
affected by what he believes seems to rest on the assumption that 
‘what he does’ means merely ‘what he can be observed to be 
doing’. The most careful observer watching a scientist in his 
laboratory might be quite unable to tell from his actions whether 
he were a Catholic, an atheist, or something else. But if he were 
in fact consciously, in humility, studying the effects of the creative 
and conserving power of the Blessed Trinity manifest in some 
particular form of matter, he would be, in fact, ‘doing the truth’. 
Whereas if he were studying it in the conviction that it was a 
piece of a causeless, reasonless universe that just happens to be and 
is itself the ultimate fact, he would be, unconsciously, acting a lie. 
In other words, two such men would not be doing the same thing 
at all, though the results of their researches as recorded for the 
world’s benefit might be precisely the same. But ultimately, per- 
haps, even such results might not be precisely the same. Is it too 
much to hope that if some scientists are consciously reading the 
universe as the work of God, that universe may possibly become 
again, even to the man-in-the-street, ‘God’s book of nature’? 
‘See how the skies proclaim God’s glory, how the vault of heaven 
betrays his craftsmanship! Each day echoes its secret to the next, 
each night passes on to the next its revelation of knowledge; no 
word, no accent of theirs that does not make itself heard, till their 
utterance fills every land, till their message reaches the ends of the 
world.’ (Ps. xviii, 1-5.) The universe finds a voice to reach the 
ends of the world in those men who have the expert knowledge 
to read its revelation of knowledge aright: and if the message is 
rightly delivered, its content is the glory of God and his crafts- 
manship. It is not a question of seeking to impose ‘edifying’ or 
apologetically useful interpretations on natural phenomena; it is 
merely a question of proclaiming them faithfully with an ever- 
present awareness of what in fact they are. 

That anything is—the scientist, his telescope and the stars be- 
yond it, the living cells under his microscope and the microscope 
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itself—that any of this exists, that it has being, is the gift of God. 
That this is so, we know. The realisation that it must be so is a 
difficult, mind-stretching problem whose solution can never be 
adequately expressed. There seems a correspondence between this 
aspect of being and God the Father, Deus absconditus, the Source 
in the Godhead. That anything is, that all these things exist, is 
something which, in their worship of Him Who Is, scientists, like 
the rest of us, must at once take for granted and wonder at. It is 
a dark and impenetrable, because irreducible, fact. In contrast, 
there seems something more transparent in that aspect of being 
with which I suppose scientists are particularly concerned—how 
it can be understood, how it works, how it is inter-related. Here 
it is natural to think chiefly of God the Son, the Word, the 
Wisdom of God—‘Bold is her sweep from world’s end to world’s 
end, and everywhere her gracious ordering manifests itself’ (Wis- 
dom 8, 1). It is only possible for any scientist, however atheist, to 
enter into an intelligent relationship with the universe at all 
because that universe is the work of Divine Wisdom—because 
the day has a secret to echo, and the night a revelation of know- 
ledge. It is most reasonable to say that science is bound by a 
methodological statute of theism. The most atheist scientist is in 
fact assuming that what he is studying makes ascertainable, un- 
self-contradictory sense to his questioning reason. But, strangely 
enough, it seems to be assumed that the more intrinsic to the 
universe the work of Wisdom can be found to be, the less reason 
there can be to regard it as the work of Wisdom. If we could 
regard the motion of the planets as something rather awkwardly 
imposed upon them, implied Bertrand Russell in Why J am not a 
Christian, it would be reasonable to regard it as the work of 
Divine Wisdom. But when we come to learn more of their 
gracious ordering, and more complex Einsteinian formulae can 
represent it to us more adequately in its internal operation, then, 
oddly and inexplicably, we may recognise it as Divine Wisdom 
no longer. But there is no reason why Catholic scientists should 
feel bound to accept three-quarters or so of such assumptions, 
merely making some reservations regarding other departments of 
knowledge. They have been introduced by the Word made flesh 
into the life of the eternal Trinity, creator of all into which they 
enquire. Despite its ‘pre-scientific’ imagery, the invitation of the 
Word in the eighth chapter of Proverbs seems to be especially for 
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them: ‘I was there when he built the heavens, when he fenced in 
the waters . . . when he poised the foundations of the world. I was 
at his side, a master-workman, my delight increasing with each 
day, as I made play before him all the while: made play in the 
world of dust, with the sons of Adam for my play-fellows.’ Every 
advance in scientific knowledge is the catching and throwing of an 
invisible ball passing to and fro between the scientific sons of 
Adam and God the Creator. Must the game be played as though 
one of the players were not there? 

The Holy Spirit, we are taught, is the Love of the Father and 
the Son. So I think it is not fanciful to suppose that his presence, 
for the scientist, must be most visible at the point where scientific 
knowledge breaks into practical action—as we must hope and 
pray, into practical charity. If the initial response to the sheer fact 
of the universe is sheer adoration of God the Creator, and if its 
rational interpretation is an act of worship of God the Word, then 
the fruit of such study will be a reflection in action of God who is 
Love. It is the laying of violently arrogant and impatient hands 
upon the creation which turns to destruction. General Farrell, one 
of the witnesses of ‘Operation Trinity’ (the first atomic explosion, 
in New Mexico) who on that occasion, as they waited, prayed as 
he had never prayed before, has recorded the sense that an insult 
had been offered to God, a power arrogated that was his alone. 
The power that was thus stolen from heaven and now lurks as 
fear in the minds of us who have stolen it might have been 
received, as a gift, upon our knees, and used in the service of 
charity. 

‘Send forth thy Spirit and they shall be created, and thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.’ Sometimes the achievements of 
applied science irresistibly evoke this verse. Sometimes they 
hideously contradict it. The Holy Spirit is dulce refrigerium. ‘Opera- 
tion Trinity’ led before long to the moment when a child saw 
coming up the road towards him what looked like a procession of 
roast chickens, only that they kept crying out for water.2 

If its fruit in action is to be an operation of love, science must 
not merely leave room for an acknowledgement of God’s—Love’s 
—existence. It must be throughout itself that acknowledgement. 
And only if it is so constituted—to return to our starting-point— 
will the minds it conditions be naturally receptive to God's 
2 One of the descriptions in We of Nagasaki. (Gollancz.) 
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revelation. The truth, however inadequately expressed here, is 
that the Trinity is present in and to every aspect and object of the 
scientist’s study. And I am convinced that until those scientists 
who know this are working consciously in the full light of that 
knowledge, so that, without any straining or artificial introduc- 
tion, it invades and informs the scientific mentality of our day, 
there will be a great wall between those who are trying to teach 
the faith and the minds of our contemporaries. 


& & o 


THE BLACK AND THE RED 
A. C. F. BEALES 
Me BLANSHARD has been at it again. This time he 


appears in the arena astride not one adversary but two: 

the twin steeds of the Vatican and the Kremlin, the 
Black International and the Red. His thesis is that there is a 
triangular war going on, between Communism and Democracy 
and Catholic power (he implies some distinction between Catho- 
lic power, which is his chosen concern, and Catholicism, which 
quite evidently is not)—a struggle in which each of the three is 
fighting the other two simultaneously, and in which there is room 
for only one ultimate victor. 

But though in this book! there are two horses in the ring, where 
in Freedom and Catholic Power there was one, it is really the same 
turn all over again. The net result is but a deeper denigration of 
the Catholic Church, by (this time) comparing it for three 
hundred pages with a Marxist institution whose blackness none 
of his readers except Communists will any longer doubt. The 
parallel is of course fascinating (there is never a dull moment): 
-6teased you are content for it to have extent without depth—for 

e never addresses himself to the problem of why, fundamentally, 
the Church execrates Atheistic Communism, nor vice versa. To 
him they are both primarily power machines, and anti-majority- 
tule. It is as easy as that. And parlous plausible. 


1. Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanshard. (Cape; 18s.) 
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In one respect there is more restraint than last time. There is 
none of the aie about nobody being able to refute a single 
fact or quotation. On the contrary, his preface saddles responsi- 
bility for any mistakes upon himself rather than upon his con- 
sultants: though he is freer with the names of the ex-Marxists 
among these than of the ex-Catholics: ‘Unfortunately it would 
not be wise to mention all of my friends in Italy who have 
helped . . . to show me the seamier side of Vatican policy’. 

But in another respect he is so far ceasing to measure his words 
as to make his next book something worth waiting for. On the 
Presidential candidature of Governor Al Smith in 1928 he says 
that ‘the significant feature of the campaign was the patent dis- 
honesty of the Catholic hierarchy’, in remaining silent on how far 
Al Smith’s profession of political faith “did not accurately reflect 
the Vatican’s true position’. On the device of ‘exploiting the 
ignorant’, he gets as far as the word fraud. ‘In almost every respect 
the devices of deception used by Catholicism are less extreme and 
crude than those of Communism. The one exception is in the 
field of religious-commercial fraud... . Technically the Vatican 
repudiates such trickery, but priests are permitted and at times 
encouraged to play upon the lowest superstitions of their people 
by similar techniques. ... The priest, as nature’s magician, uses 
his power to “protect” his people. His techniques are less fraudulent 
than they were a hundred years ago, but the difference is only a 
matter of degree.’ 

Between those poles, of grave historiography and declamatory 
exposure, we have all the familiar landmarks and motifs. There is 
the having of it both ways, as when at one and the same time he 
castigates the Vatican’s iron control of all expression of opinion 
but can quote from Michael de la Bedoyére’s outspoken Christian 
Crisis; or when, having perpetuated the standard version of the 
Index, he can nevertheless relish the fact that ‘the Italian people, in 
spite of their alleged ninety-nine per cent Catholicism, would 
never think of permitting the Vatican to interfere with their desire 
to read Zola’. 

There is the imputing of motives. It is quaint to think of Pius 
XII (of all people) as a careerist. But so apparently he was. ‘He 
went daaclly wd the closed Catholic educational system into 
the office of the Vatican’s Secretariat of State, and worked his way 
up as a political negotiator, Nuncio, Secretary of State, and finally 
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Pope.’ As to dogma, ‘in actual practice, change is permitted in the 
Catholic system of thought by calling it something else. A new 
doctrine is called a “‘reinterpretation”’.’ As to the contemplative 
Orders, ‘ostensibly they scorn the world as sinful. However, they 
manage to circularise hundreds of thousands of people in the 
United States—people who live in the sinful world—with gaudy 
appeals for worldly money.’ 

Sometimes this sort of write-up goes so far as (in Newman’s 
famous phrase) to poison the wells. “No true Catholic can agree 
with the doctrine of church-state separation in its American con- 
stitutional form and remain loyal to Vatican policy, because the 
two are absolutely incompatible.’ Cardinal Spellman’s corres- 
pondence with Mrs Roosevelt was one by which ‘not many 
persons were deceived. Cardinal Spellman had no authority to 
alter the world policy of the Vatican which demands public 
money for Catholic educational enterprises. He could waive this 
demand as a temporary stratagem, but only the voice of the Pope 
could renounce the policy.’ Or again, ‘the Pope, as the primate of 
Italy, is personally responsible for the survivals of magic and 
sorcery in that country’. Or again, ‘one fundamental stratagem is 
always apparent in the Vatican’s support of a Catholic party. The 
support must never be official... ‘“The Church stands above all 
political parties.” That is the doctrine for public consumption.’ 

There are, too, the neat partial truths. The American people 
‘decided that they should have a school system which represented 
all the people, which was paid for by all the people, and which 
was open to the children of all the people without discrimination’. 
‘In general, the maintenance of a controlled private-school system 
under Vatican auspices has been an enormously successful device 
for penetration of non-Catholic countries.’ 

Interspersed with these things, there are at times some shrewd 
body-blows. The Church is a man’s Church, and it took the 
Communist threat during the Italian elections of 1948 (by causing 
nuns to be paraded at the polls) to secure for Catholic women ‘a 
new standing as citizens . . . which they had never possessed under 
male domination in their own religious commonwealth’. Again, 
‘the policy of exclusion makes of the Catholic population a 
biological bloc in each nation ...even more clearly separated 
from the rest of the community than the Communist bloc, 
because Communists—in countries outside of the Soviet Union 
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—are not expressly forbidden to intermarry with other groups’. 
Above all, when he enters the citadel of the Catholic defence of the 
Catholic school, he impugns the basic argument. “This is the 
argument that the Church stands for the control of education by 
parents, and against the control of education by godless politicians. 
Actually . . . Catholic parents as against their priests have no rights 
over the education of their children.’ 

There are, throughout, sustained parallels between the pene- 
tration techniques of the two great power-machines: chapters on 
the Devices of Deification (of Stalin and of the Pope), the engines 
of Thought-Control, the exploiting of discipline and devotion, the 
manipulation of truth, and the Trojan Horse technique of infil- 
trating so effectively as to govern without a majority. From time 
to time, when he comes to concrete examples of what he is urging 
as the difference between Democracy and its twin enemies, the 
examples take on the character of an obsession. They always in- 
clude the phenomena he labels ‘social hygiene’; and they always 
view the Church’s position, whatever the matter under discussion, 
as first and foremost a political, power-seeking position: even in 
such things as the Encyclicals on Christian Marriage and Christian 
Education. Those basic obsessions emerge finally in the three crisp 
requests which an American Ambassador to the Vatican (should 
Washington, against Mr Blanshard’s advice, send one) might 
address to the Pope. These three points are: 

‘That the Vatican cancel for the United States its rule against 

Catholic attendance at public schools; that the Vatican grant to 

all Catholic Americans the moral right to study both sides of 

every social question, including material critical of Catholic 
policy; and that the Vatican recognise American marriage and 
divorce as valid.’ 
Those words form the climax to his chapter on “The American 
Answer’. It is that, pathetically enough, that the entire book leads 
up to. 

P There is a remorseless consistency about it all. He has an invin- 
cibly dogmatic view of what he supposes the Church to be 
standing for and to teach. Adopt his view, and all the rest follows. 
Where individual Catholics, however exalted, say anything that 
cannot be squared with the ultramontane, obscurantist power- 
psychosis of the Blanshard gloss, search their words for double 
meanings (as for example Cardinal Spellman on the First Amend- 
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ment and the separation of Church and State): especially if they 
use words like accept, freedom, democracy. If there are no double 
meanings after all, then they are bad Catholics. “The hierarchy has 
evolved the theory that the Constitution does not really mean 
what the Supreme Court says it means. This stratagem at least 
postpones the unhappy day when the Catholics of the United 
States must make a moral choice between two sovereignties.’ 

All this is as sound as it is ingenious, moreover: unless Mr 
Blanshard’s view of what the Church is, fundamentally, is wrong. 
But if it is wrong, then his gaskins, like Falstaff’s, fall about his 
knees. So jauntily certain is he that there is a melancholy but real 
relish for the Catholic reader (who knows how rum the whole 
thesis is) in watching them fall as he reads on. 

The book is a prize demonstration of what Maritain meant by 
the distinction between knowledge-about and knowledge-into. 
Mr Paul Blanshard has done a vast amount of research; he is 
portentously well-informed and documented. But it is all how 
and no why; a study in insulated efficient causes, with nothing of 
the formal (except by reader’s inference), and of the final cause 
nothing whatever. So consistent is he in declining to be drawn 
into any discussion of Catholicism or Marxism as a religion, that 
there emerges from his pages no difference between them more 
profound than such a thing as the Kremlin’s possession of arma- 
ments. The ‘dedicated person’ (his own phrase) can be equally the 
nun in the leper-colony or the Soviet Commissar. 

But most truly revealing of all, in this psychologically fascina- 
ting book, the Democracy that is the free world’s champion 
against both the Kremlin and the Vatican forms of Totalitarianism 
never appears at all. The references to Democracy itself, in his own 
index, are but three: pages 2, 3, 5. None of these is the crucial one, 
for that appears on page 4, and is as follows: 

‘,.. good democrats, so long as they accept the fundamental 
thesis upon which our whole way of life is based—namely that 
the majority of the people have the right to determine our 
future by free choice based on free discussion, with certain 
inalienable rights guaranteed to minorities. Such freedom of 
choice based on free discussion is the only sacred thing in the 
unique mixture of nobility and egotism which we call Ameri- 
canism, and it is the only thing which we have a right to use as 
a yardstick in measuring the Vatican and the Kremlin.’ 
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There, assuredly, is a thesis, rooted in the Natural Law, which 
Catholics must be only too delighted to join with Mr Blanshard in 
upholding (if only he would allow us to suggest that we know the 
implications of our Faith better than he does). But how little he 
himself really understands this thesis—and here we come to the 
crux of his shallowness of thought—is revealed when he translates 
the thesis into action. This he does twice: as follows: 

‘It is true that the public-school system has many defects. . . . 

But this is a failing common to democratic institutions. . . . The 

very fact that our schools are controlled by a majority of the 

people tends to make the loyalties and prejudices of the 

dominant majority the norm of education. And who has a better 

right to determine the norm of education than the majority?’ 
‘Even if our forefathers had all favoured government financial 

support for churches—as some of them did—there would be a 

strong moral case against it today in a nation nearly half of 

whose people do not belong to any church.’ 
Comment on the crudity of that, as political thinking based on the 
Four Freedoms, would be superfluous. 

One would have thought that, after two thousand years, we had 
already a sufficient documentation on the seamy side of the 
Catholic Church. One would have thought that, since 1917, 
experience had by now convinced all but the most besotted minds 
that there is no future for freedom under Marxism. If Mr Blan- 
shard is at all typical of American thinking on Democracy, what 
the Western world needs is rather more attention to Democracy 
itself, and why it is a great heritage, and (as Western Catholics 
know it is) worth defending to the last gasp. But he understands it, 
and us, so little, that he would rather defend it against Marxism 
without us (page 297) than with us. 
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MORE LITERATURE ON LITURGY 


ECENT Christian thought—and by recent we mean since the 
Renaissance—has tended to become more unreal and unrelated 
to the life of everyday Christian men. This is true even when 
thought has been turned into more popular and living channels such 
as the modern ‘liturgical movement’. The theory of the Christian way 
of worship sounds intriguing and can be written up to appeal to a few 
intellectuals or to those interested in the symbolism of human things, 
in poetry or art. But for so _ this ‘movement’ seems to have failed 
to move because it was over-digested. We were taught as children, 
some of us, to masticate our food with forty bites to a mouthful. 
Luckily no one ever achieved this labour of mechanical nutrition, for 
surely if it did not ruin the food it at least ruined the human life and joy 
in eating. So with Christian thought about prayer and the liturgy, it 
seems to have been chewed over so often as to have become, not untrue 
or erroneous, but simply dead and joyless. This is perhaps particularly 
true of all the theology centred round the Mass, which has been analysed 
and meticulously ground to powder in men’s minds as though it were 
not food but fodder. 

The great importance of Pére Bouyer’s book on the Easter liturgy, 
the English translation of which we here welcome, ! lies in this, that it 
was one of the first works which, while being the fruit of scholarship, 
brought the reader very close to real life, And this is because the author 
begins with real life. He takes the focal point of the whole liturgy, that 
of Easter when the new life pours into the Body of Christ, when the 
Christian begins to live in Christ because the liturgical act of the 
unique sacrifice has been completed and accepted by God. Easter, the 
centre of the year, repeated every Sunday and finally repeated every 
day, provides the reality of Christian life in the Body of Christ. We 
are not provided with a theological explanation of the Mass as a “daily 
miracle’, but we are led into a new, vital atmosphere which is impreg- 
nated as it were by the smell of the living saceiles as its sweet perfume 
rises to the Father. 

To give an example of what we mean: Pére Bouyer writes of the 
psalms as part of the life of Christ and therefore of the Christian, the 
psalms which form the texture of the Holy Week Liturgy and of the 
Sacrifice itself. “Where the psalms are no lenaie used for prayer, the 
atmosphere of prayer in which the New Testament was composed 
seems lost and with it the real understanding of all that was genuinely 
1. The Paschal Mystery, By Louis Bouyer. Translated from the French Le Mys- 
tere Pascal by Sister M. Benoit. (Allen & Unwin; 18s.) 
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new in the New Testament revelation.’ (p. 9.) In other words, it is of 
little use to repeat that the Mass is the sacrifice of Calvary and that we 
must offer our bread on the altar in order to receive the bread of life, 
unless we also pray the psalms, the prayer of the Church. We have to 
take part in the one Action which Pére Bouyer so movingly describes; 
but it is not simply a question of bodily action on the recitation of 
prayers. We have to enter into this ‘mystery’ which involves at once 
the ‘mystery of iniquity’ and its resolution in ‘the mystery of Christ’. 
It is indeed the ‘living sacrifice’ and the sacrifice of the Church into 
which we are led by the author who admits his debt to St Augustine: 
‘this is the sacrifice of Christians that we being many form one single 
body in Christ. This is the sacrifice the Church performs in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, well-known to the faithful, where she teaches that, 
in what she offers to God, she herself is offered.’ (De Civitate Dei X, 6.) 
It is in this spirit of introduction to a living mystery that he takes the 
reader through all the rites and ceremonies of Holy Week and Easter, 
so that the Liturgy and the Mass may be revealed as colouring the 
whole of life and Creation; ‘the Paschal Mystery’ treats of all the great 
doctrines of the faith without giving the impression, so often conveyed 
by the ardent liturgist, that he is using the action at the altar to ‘get at’ 
the congregation. 

Another book that expressly owes much to Pére Bouyer’s epoch- 
initiating work has appeared from the pen of Dom Illtyd Trethowan.2 
But it sn a good illustration of the unrealistic, over-masticated 

of Christian thought. The author takes us into a realm of ideas 
rather than leading us towards the mystery of Christ, although he is 
writing of the Mass and Liturgy in terms of the mystery. We have first 
to be told of the nature of the Christian liturgy—so much of the old 
ground trodden over once again; we have to be told precisely of the 
nature of sacrifice in general before the veil is drawn aside to show the 
Christian altar in act. It is as though a child had to learn the definitions 
of ‘mother’, ‘father’ or ‘family’ before being allowed to sit down to a 
meal with his parents and brothers and sisters. Thus we have to start 
up all the old arid arguments as to whether the Word would have been 
made flesh had Adam not sinned. Away we float into speculations about 
Scotus and thomists. ‘It is difficult to give a fair treatment of a case 
which one does not accept’, writes the author with candour about the 
thomists—and is not this just the very reason why the Mass has become 
uprooted from the liturgy and carried off to the laboratories of the 
theological scientists to be theorised over like some piece of dead human 
anatomy? 

We must not be unfair to Dom Trethowan who has here attempted 


2. Christ in the Liturgy. By Dom Illtyd Trethowan. (Sheed & Ward; 12s. 6d.) 
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a useful work of synthesis; he has especially introduced readers to the 
work of Dom Casel, who did so much to live the Paschal Mystery 
and to make Christians aware of this continual mystery in their midst. 
And he is trying to show, as he explains in an essay appended to this 
book, that intellectualism of the true sort is the essence of Christian 
perfection. He is keen, too, on restoring a ‘biblical mentality’ which will 
come, as Pére Bouyer shows, from praying with and in the psalms. 
There are many useful parts of the book—as for example the comparison 
between the original hymns of the Office with their revised version 
perpetrated by Renaissance scholars and placed in the Roman Breviary. 
But so often the reader feels as though the balloon is quickly rising into 
the sky of speculation with a very insecure rope attaching it to the 
reality of the earth where Christ lives in the Liturgy. 

It may appear strange to some that an American Episcopalian should 
have succeeded where the English Benedictine failed. Dr W. N. 
Pittenger,3 who is a professor in the Episcopalian seminary of New 
York, adopts, it is true, certain views that are unacceptable to Catholics 
—thus at the outset of his Christian Sacrifice he writes of Christ as 
unaware of the full implications of his own mission and as uncertain 
of the future. But when he leaves the general theology of the Incarna- 
tion and considers the meaning of the Mass in particular, he is on surer 
ground. He builds on the work of Dom Gregory Dix in the same way 
as Dom Illtyd Trethowan builds on the work of Pére Bouyer and 
Dom Casel. This will reveal Dr Pittenger’s angle in approaching the 
subject. And, avoiding the differences in teaching, we would here note 
the positive contributions which he makes to the study of the Mass by 
way of bringing it down to the concrete reality. 

Firstly, he indicates the true meaning of a ‘memorial’ sacrifice, which 
had been an essential feature of the Jewish worship before the time of 
Christ. ‘For the ancient Jews “to remember” meant something ve 
strong and very real. The Passover, for example, was the great Jewis 
feast of remembrance. But no Jew would have thought that the feast 
was simply a turning back in mind to meditate on the mighty acts of 
prayer of the past... . He was doing something—as for instance eating 
in haste the Passover lamb—which brought to bear on the immediate 
present of the Jewish nation what God had accomplished for it in the 
past.’ (p. 76.) And Christ himself was fulfilling this very act when he 
invited his apostles to do this eucharistic action in memory of himself. 
The early Church in fact retained a vivid realisation of this anamnesis; 
but its importance has since been dimmed by the multitudinous dis- 


3. The Christian Sacrifice. A Study of the Eucharist in the Life of the Christian 
Church. By W. Norman Pittenger, s.1.D. (Oxford University Press: Cumber- 


lege; 218.) 
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cussions and theorisings we have mentioned. The memorial, then, is a 
present action in which all the faithful are involved. 

This introduces the second important and realistic contribution from 
this American professor; namely, the part played by the Church, the 
present Body of Christ. At this point the author rightly praises the 
work of de la Taille, s.j., but rightly, too, criticises him for remainin 
within the sphere of outmoded theorising which he had in fact canthel 
As we have previously suggested (BLACKFRIARS, September 1950), the 
great Jesuit Realagion, while inaugurating the welcome revolution in 
modern theology concerning the Mass, did not himself entirely succeed 
in breaking away from the old terms of reference. He insisted that the 
Mass was the Church’s sacrifice but he did not really see this as an act in 
the mysterium fidei. Dr Pittenger, despite his own rather indistinct 
notions of the Church, lays his finger on the vital point which keeps 
the Mass as part and parcel of the Christian’s life in the present. ‘As soon 
as the nature of the Church is correctly understood, with a recognition 
of the deeper sense in which “memorial” is used to describe the eucharis- 
tic action, it is possible to see how that which was once for all done in 
history may still be a present reality in the life of the Christian Com- 
munity. For the Church of God is both in and inclusive of the historic 
— It is in the process, since it is a body of men who become mem- 

ts of the Body of Christ. It is inclusive of the process since it partakes 
of the eternal nature of Christ himself, whose Body it is and whose life 
permeates it and gives it its own vitality and meaning.’ (pp. 113-4.) 
This stands, whatever Dr Pittenger’s personal view of the nature of the 
Church may be, and it serves to emphasise a point that is easily over- 
looked. It serves to keep us in touch with the real bond that exists 
between the Body of Christ on the altar and the Body of Christ that 
is the Church. Here is the mystery of faith in which the Christians 
share, the mystery centred in the Easter action. 

A recent book by the director of the influential Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique, Pére A.-M. Roguet, 0.., brings out these points clearly.4 
In his introduction he classifies the various and numerous works on the 
Mass: (a) Explanatory of the rites of the Mass—the historic approach, 
which sometimes loses sight of the Mass itself in the sandstorm of 
detail; (b) Expository of the prayers of the Mass—the ‘spiritual’ 
approac which sometimes by-passes the true mystery in an excess of 
piety and meditation; and (c) Analytic of the essence of the Mass—the 
theological approach which at times becomes so involved in the prob- 
lems of the bis and pieces that are left after analysis that it cannot 
contemplate the mystery. In his own book, which appears in a series 


4. La Messe: Approches du Mystere. By A.-M. Roguet, o.P. (Cerf: Blackfriars; 
6s. od.) 
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on the ‘Liturgical Spirit’, he seeks to begin with the real facts of the 
rite and thence to lead his readers to taste the mystery in terms of the 
act in which all the members of the Church share. There are many 
important points, which we have no space to mention; but in par- 
ticular his treatment of the ‘memorial’ or anamnesis as being not merel 
of the past but essentially of the future too, elaborates Dr Pettinger’s 
theme. The mystery in which the Christian and all Christians in the 
Church are involved is not lin.ited to the passage of years; it embraces 
past, present and future. As the priest concludes the consecration he 
affirms that we are thereby reminded—unde et memores—of the death, 
resurrection and ascension into eternal glory of the Son of Man. “There 
the Eucharist contains the whole redemptive mystery, far from being 
held down to commemorating the Passion alone. This shows us how 
radically false in principle—and often ridiculous in detail—are the 
allegorical explanations of the Mass which have poured out from the 
middle ages until our own day. They make out that the Mass represents 
the passion of Christ in a kind of series of living tableaux.’ (pp. 101-2.) 
The ‘memorial’ envelops past, present and future, and we are by this 
action introduced into the whole which includes all three. 


Pére Roguet seems to keep our fingers on the pulse of the liturgy in 
the same way as does Pére Bouyer in The Paschal Mystery, but by a 
shorter and more general method of approach. And in conclusion we 
must refer to the best manual on the Mass which has so far appeared, 
in which all these points of view are concisely summarised. 5 In What is 
the Mass? Pére Chéry divides his summary almost as Pére Roguet in 
his introduction. In the doctrinal section he treats of the theological, but 
with both feet firmly planted on the ground, starting from the Scri 
tures and showing how the Mass is a Paschal meal. Only after the 
Scriptures have revealed the reality does the author discuss the meaning 
of ‘sacrifice’ and then lays a great emphasis on the Mass as the ‘Offering 
by the Church and for the Church’. The glory of God is achieved by 
our unity in love, and this is what the Liturgy does, unites us and so 
glorifies God in love. The ‘historical’ section is one of the best synopses 
that we have ever come across—and the ‘Liturgical’ section runs through 
the various things and acts which make up the Liturgy, showing their 
‘why and wherefore’. In the ‘practical’ conclusion, Pére Chéry ends by 
leaving his readers set firmly within the company of the fellowship of 
the eucharistic assembly ; and no one could complain that he has strayed 
from the path of reality and life mapped out by Pére Bouyer. 


And so the works on the Liturgy and on the Mass continue to pour 
forth from the presses of the world, indicating the thirst of many for 
greater understanding of the central mystery of Christian life. Not 
always has this thirst been quenched with the most limpid waters; but 
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as time goes on the stream runs purer. This latest outpouring is indeed 
encouraging in its greater purity, springing as it does more directly 
from the deep and mysterious wih reality. 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


5. What is thel Mass? By H. Chéry, o.. (Blackfriars Publications; paper 5s. 
cloth 7s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS 


Prato’s STATESMAN. A Translation of the Politicus of Plato with 
Introductory Essays and Footnotes; by J. B. Skemp. (Rare Master- 
pieces of Philosophy and Science. Routledge and Kegan Paul; 28s.) 
The Statesman is perhaps one of the least read, and certainly one of 

the most important, of the dialogues of Plato. For the understanding of 

his political thought it is as important as the Republic and the Laws. It 
contains the fullest description of the philosopher-king, of his authority 
unlimited by law, and the manner in which he should exercise it, to be 
found anywhere in the dialogues: and it also contains the clear-cut 
distinction between the nature of divine and human rule, and the 
admission, all the more significant because of the passionate conviction 
with which the ideal is expounded, that this perfect human ruler, the 

hilosopher-king, does not occur in practice and that the best we can 
boas for is that bad second-best, the rule of law. Here the Statesman 
looks onward to the Laws where Plato in his old age, knowing that men 
in our world as it is can find neither divine shepherds nor perfectly wise 
and good human beings to rule them, sets to work to construct the best 
possible human city on the basis of absolute subservience of the rulers 
to the law, a law itself solidly based on true theology. There is much 
else of political interest in the Statesman. The account of how the ruler 
is to exercise his royal art and the descriptions of the imperfect con- 
stitutions include some of Plato’s most sensible and realistic observa- 
tions on politics. But Plato never treats or could treat politics in isola- 
tion from the rest of philosophy: so we find that the Statesman is not 
only a treatise on politics but an exercise in philosophical method, and 
furthermore that it raises theological questions of the first importance. 

The philosophical method in which it is an exercise is that of Division, 

one of the two great dialectical procedures (the other being Collection) 

which Plato came to hold were essential for leading the mind to the 
knowledge of the Ideas: and the extremely extensive examples of it 
given in the Statesman probably provide one of the reasons why the 
dialogue, like the Sophist, is not much read. They become of course 
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intolerably tedious and silly if one feels bound to assume that Plato is 
intending them to be taken absolutely seriously, and is never passing 
over to not unamused criticism of incautious or superficial practitioners 
of the method (which there is reason to suspect enthusiastic pupils in the 
Academy sometimes decidedly overdid) and the curious results they 
obtained. On this point Professor Skemp is extremely sensible, and 
some of his remarks deserve quotation. ‘I think that the view of Reality 
which is implied in the use of the method is vital and serious for Plato; 
but this does not exclude criticism of the method on his part, and though 
Plato no doubt ought to be as solemn as some of his commentators, 
cheerfulness will keep breaking in.’ (p. 68 n. 1.) Religion (and poetry) 
also will keep breaking in in Plato: and the myth of the Statesman, with 
its extraordinary picture of the reversal of the motion of the universe 
and the two alternating ages or periods, leads Professor Skemp to a 
long and excellent discussion of Plato’s theology (a subject on which he 
has already written an excellent short book in the Cambridge Classical 
Studies). 

A dialogue of this scale, importance and variety requires an ample 
and competent commentary, and the Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Durham has provided generously for both specialist and non- 
specialist readers. His very readable translation is preceded by 117 pages 
of introductory matter, including essays on all the principal problems 
raised by the pf teem There are very full notes, which will be indis- 
pensable to future specialist students of Plato, and an important 
Appendix on the dating of the Timaeus. There are of course inevitably 
aes points of interpretation on which one might disagree, or at 
east wish for further discussion, but in a short review it seems more 
important to state how very sensible, solidly based, and enlightening is 
Professor Skemp’s interpretation both of this particular dialogue and of 
Plato’s thought when he deals with it more broadly in the introductory 
essays. A feature of the book which readers of BLACKFRiars will wel- 
come is the number of illuminating parallels and contrasts between 
Plato and the Bible or Christian thought, especially of the English 
evangelical tradition, some of which should provide an flows, 
stimulus to serious thinking; the critics of that evangelical tradition, 
incidentally, are not entirely excluded, for Mr Weller, senior, makes 
what is probably his first appearance in a Platonic commentary in the 
note on Shepherds on page 59. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Hucu oF SAINT VICTOR ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
(De Sacramentis). English version by Roy J. Defarrari. (The Medieval 
Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 1951.) 

The medieval method of translation was de verbo ad verbum. The 
translator did not aim at a readable or even intelligible version. The 
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text, when it left his hands, would go through a second stage, when a 
commentator would interpret and explain it. Transatlantic translators 
of medieval texts seem to prefer the medieval method, so that their 
English will hardly make sense unless compared with the original. No 
attempt is made to go on to the necessary second stage. Professor 
Defarrari, on the contrary, has the good sense and courage to take 
responsibility for both stages at once: “The translator has endeavoured 
to make his translation its own commentary, a characteristic which, he 
believes, every worthy translation should possess’. The style of the De 
Sacramentis, as he says, is ‘forceful, logical and clear’. He wishes to keep 
these qualities in the English. He has succeeded well in making his 
version both clear and logical. The ‘force’ in medieval Latin can only 
be conveyed at the price of considerable freedom and loss of exactness, 
which Professor Defarrari, quite rightly, has not cared to pay. Much 
work lies behind his translation. The Latin text in the Patrologia Latina 
proved to be too rotten a basis. He has therefore used a new edition 
which is being prepared by Brother Charles Henry Buttimer (editor of 
a critical text of Hugh’s Didascalicon). It is to be hoped that this new 
Latin edition will appear soon. Meanwhile, even those who read Latin 
will find it worth their while to look at the translation for those 


passages where the text in the Patrologia latina seems unsatisfactory. 


It is a pity that so excellent a book should have a defective apparatus. 
A reference to the new edition, 1948, of De Ghellinck, Le mouvement 
théologique du XIIe siécle, instead of to the old one of 1914, could have 
replaced a number of articles in nineteenth-century reference books in 
the select bibliography. The account of Hugh’s life in the introduction 
needs correction. A recent paper shows that he came from Lorraine or 
the Low Countries rather aes Saxony (F. E. Croydon, ‘Notes on the 
Life of Hugh of St Victor’, Journal of Theological Studies, xl, 1939, 232- 
$3). By a slip the author has put his death as well as his birth in Saxony, 
although a bow lines below we are told that he remained at St Victor 
‘to the end of his life’. The few footnotes, as the author explains, ‘con- 
sist chiefly of references to the Holy Scriptures and occasionally of a 
warning that Hugh is departing from theological orthodoxy as well 
established in our own day’. In that case one would expect a note on 
Hugh’s view in the De homine assumpto controversy, a burning ques- 
tion in the twelfth century. Hugh’s identification of ‘person’ with soul 
in man was not accepted by all his contemporaries, much less by later 
scholastics. The student will find himself bogged in the heading and 
opening sentence of the prologue to book i (apart from the misprint: 
‘Scripture’ should be in the plural): 


‘Why he has changed the reading. Since, therefore, I previously com- 
posed a compendium on the initial instruction in Holy Scripture, 
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which consists in their historical reading, I have prepared the present 
work for those who are to be introduced to the second stage of 
instruction which is in allegory.’ 

Hugh meant that the Scriptures should be read first in their historical 
or literal sense. He intended his De Sacramentis to prepare students for 
the allegorical interpretation. A brilliant commentary on the title and 
words of this prologue by Frs Paré, Brunet and Tremblay, La Renais- 
sance du XIIe siécle (Paris, Ottawa, 1933), 258-66, explains their meaning 
and their significance in the history of teaching methods. The student 
really needs help in understanding Hugh’s eaed before he can grasp 
the doctrine; form and subject matter are intimately connected. 

These are slight flaws, however, and the student should be thankful 
to have a fundamental text made available in English. Much has been 
written about the Victorines, but only the original texts can give an 
exact impression of their mentality. The De Sacramentis takes us right 
into the school of St Victor in the early twelfth century. It shows us the 
scholastic method in its origins, combined with the interest in religious 
psychology, the Christian-historical outlook, the stress on sacraments 
in the Church, in the Scriptures and in nature that characterised Hugh’s 
teaching. Hugh planned his book as a whole. Its scheme is the history 
of man’s creation and of his religious development. He has fitted his 
theological teaching into this framework. For this reason it must be 
read as a whole and it only makes sense as a whole. Professor Defarrari 
deserves warm congratulation on translating so long a work in toto, 
instead of boiling it down into extracts. 

BERYL SMALLEY 


DaNTE AS A PouiticaL THINKER. By A. P. d’Entréves. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press; 10s. 6d.) 

If all professors were compelled to pass a stiff test in the art of lectur- 
ing, Professor d’Entréves would have nothing to fear. He knows just 
how to hit the mean between treatise and conversation, the aim of that 
difficult art. His warm and polished manner is a sustained compliment 
to his hearers. In the grim Anatomical School, where the lectures that 
make up this volume were given, his charm was particularly acceptable. 
But when that persuasive voice had returned to Oxford the urge to 
revise one’s impressions asserted itself, so that the surprisingly prompt 
publication of these lectures, with a postscript and learned notes, is very 
welcome indeed. As always, the author displays his mastery of a 
medium which, one supposes, was, once at any rate, foreign to him; 
only a certain formality in the style—itself a virtue, if perhaps un- 
English—betrays the fact. 
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The lectures sketch a theory of Dante’s development as an observer 
of social institutions: City, Empire, Church. Risking exaggeration, one 
might say that Professor d’Entréves aims at removing ‘imperialism’ 
from its conventional place of honour among Dante’s political ideas, at 
putting the author of the Monarchia in his place between the Guelf- 
educated Florentine on the one hand and the poet of the Commedia on 
the other. Dante was first and foremost a citizen of Florence—so 
intensely and so steadily that the wider loyalty adumbrated in the 
Convivio and formulated with fierce clarity in the Monarchia represents 
something almost marginal in his thought, a sort of deviation ees the 
line of his deepest doudeatent Between the Convivio (c. 1307) and the 
Monarchia (1312-13) the three Political Epistles still fall short of full 
imperialism. This appears only in the Monarchia, itself representing a 
transient phase of an extreme laicism precariously combined with a still 
undestroyed trust in the Pope: a moment bounded by the coronation 
of Henry VII (June 1312) and his death, virtually at war with the Pope, 
fourteen months later. To this period is restricted not only the composi- 
tion of the Monarchia but what is most proper to its content: the idea 
of the common secular end of mankind. But this laicist ‘optimism’ 
could not survive the disillusions of 1313; and with the great Epistle to 
the Cardinals (1314) we breathe the quite different air of the Commedia: 
lamentation is added to anger, and an immense longing for the moral 
reform of Christendom through a reform of the Church. Hence the 
anti-ecclesiastical furies of the Commedia, the tremendous invectives of 
the Paradiso. As a political document, then, the Commedia is chiefly 
concerned with the Church; civic sentiment runs through it, but the 
full imperialist idea is either dropped or shelved. 


One cannot discuss this thesis in detail here. Speaking generally, 
Professor d’Entréves is surely right in shifting the emphasis, in putting 
the Monarchia in perspective. I am less convinced by the way he does 
this. I am still not converted from the more usual dating of the Com- 
media to the view put forward here: that the Poem was not begun before 
the Monarchia had been written. Apart from particular objections (e.g. 
what seems implied by Purg. VI, 97-105 and XXXII, re the general 
tone of the Inferno, the rankling preoccupation with Florence, still 
suggests to me the earlier dating. If this be only a personal impression, 
I wonder whether Professor d’Entréves’s ‘main reason’ for his dating— 
the change of ‘mood’ and ‘accent’ in the Poem—is more. “The optimism 
of the Monarchia is gone.’ But perhaps it had not yet arisen. There is 
plenty of ‘pessimism’ in parts of the Convivio; nor did Dante have to 
wait until Clement V to find a Pope he could not trust. If pessimism is 
the test the Inferno, and much of the Purgatorio, has as good a time-con- 
text before the Monarchia as after it. No one denies that the Paradiso is 
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mostly post-Monarchia. One can make too much, here, of the ‘optimist- 
pessimist’ contrast. Of the three factors, City, Empire and Church, the 
first and third were more open to Dante’s strictures than the second, 
just because they were more real. In a sense, the abstract Monarchia is 
naturally more ‘optimistic’ than the concrete Poem; this difference 
between them is no proof that one followed the other in time. 

But this is scratching the surface; Professor d’Entréves will provoke 
students of Dante to go deeper. In attempting to do so they will find 
his scholarship a real assistance and his candid courtesy an example. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


HEALTH AND THE CITIZEN. By Joseph V. Walker. (Hollis & Carter; 
10s. 6d. 

The a le of the Welfare State has been accepted by both the 
main political parties in this country. The Welfare State itself is now 
well into its stride. The time has come when an attempt can be made to 
assess some of its consequences, consequences not always those envisaged 
by the authors or supporters of the experiment. But the unexpected 
des all is not uncommon in human affairs. It is, perhaps, possible to 
summarise the ideal objective of the Welfare State in the word ‘health’: 
health for the individual and health for the community; health in mind 
no less than health in body. In this way a distinction can be drawn 
between the Welfare State of our dreams, and the Servile State of which 
Mr Belloc so long ago saw the danger. For although the Servile State 
yr lg health of body it cannot be regarded as conducive to health 
of mind. 

The great value of Dr Walker’s book on Health and the Citizen lies in 
the broad conception of health which he presents; in the vantage 
ground and experience which he possesses as the Medical Officer of 
Health in a northern industrial city; and in the picture he draws of the 
effect of the Welfare State upon the members of an average industrial 
community. Dr Walker’s first contention is that the health of the 
individual is linked to the health of the group to which he belongs, in 
the first place to the health of his family. He goes on to assess the state 
of family life in the industrial age. This makes depressing if familiar 
reading. But he also points out how family life is being further under- 
mined by the very measures the Welfare State has taken to assist it. 
Although critical, he is not merely destructive. He draws on his own 
experience and observations to point out the dangers of the present 
situation, but uses the same sources to suggest remedies by which these 
dangers may be met. 

He goes on to discuss the increasingly acute problem of the care of 
the aged, showing how family care for the aged is breaking down 
in practice and is hang replaced by unsatisfactory institutional care. 
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He then investigates the nature of ‘positive health’ as revealed in the 
pattern of work and play adopted by the average citizen. He finds this 
pattern for the most part unsatisfactory and frustrating. He discusses 
the disintegration and ‘atomisation’ of city society, especially in the 
newer housing estates. He points out some unfortunate and apparently 
unforeseen results of these new housing estates. Finally there are two 
valuable chapters on the need for a healthy life of the spirit for the full 
development of positive health. Here also special difficulties face this 
country in this age. Here also is disintegration—disintegration of belief 
and also of practice. The unified Christian universe of the quite recent 
past has been partially replaced by the ideals of scientific humanism. 
These fail to satisfy man’s spiritual needs, and have failed to provide 
him with a uniform, satisfying and complete outlook on the world. 
For his philosophy man is thrown back upon whatever coherence he is 
able to acquire from the discordant output of the Press, for his happiness 
he has to depend upon the satisfaction of his selfish desires, or at least 
the welfare of his family. The inevitable result is a feeling of frustration 
and ‘dis-ease’. Dr Walker emphasises that the only remedy is a return 
to the traditional philosophy of this country. The “Natural Law’ had 
for centuries provided the ideal of conduct. Respect for its precepts 
might yet be revived by the leadership of a ‘dominant minority’ of 
practising Christians, to the great improvement of the positive health 
of the whole community. 

I hope I have been able to show that this is a valuable, thoughtful and 
thought-inspiring book. It is not a scientific treatise. Many of its most 
significant statements are made as assertions without supporting evi- 
dence. But the experience of General Practice and of bringing up a 
family fully supports Dr Walker’s conclusions drawn from the wider 
field of a Public Health Department. An obscurity of style and some 
diffuseness in form may prevent the book reaching as large a public as 
it would if it were a little easier to read. But it should nevertheless be 
read by all Christian students of the contemporary social scene, and I 
would like to see it in the hands of all those responsible for the planning 
of the Welfare State, whose growing pains we are experiencing at this 
moment. For unless these or similar considerations are borne in mind 
we shall not be able to avoid the advent of the Servile State as the 
unwelcome and the unforeseen (except by Mr Belloc) consequence of 
the Welfare State. R. E. Havarp 


Tue Wortp View or Puysics. By C. F. von Weizsicker. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d.) 
It is so rare to find an atomic physicist who has thought deeply about 
the philosophical implications of his subject that in the present transla- 
tion these essays deserve to be as widely read here as they have been 
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abroad. In a clear account of the results of recent experiments (it requires 
some previous knowledge in the reader) the author shows the necessity 
of abandoning the naive realism of the classical physicist, who in 
however abstract a way still conceived the atom as an object existing 
independent of the spectator, and so could picture some permanent 
model of it in his imagination. The modern physicist, on the other 
hand, can think of the atom only in relation to the experiment which 
allows him to describe it in some particular way; he is ‘compelled to 
look upon himself as a subject’, someone who as much makes as finds 
what he beholds. Physics itself now seems to insist that there are a 
priori elements in knowledge. In this Dr von Weizsicker sees a con- 
firmation of Kant’s ideas, though he reduces such non-empirical ele- 
ments from being the presuppositions of all possible knowledge to 
what must actually be supposed at each stage of thought in its historical 
progress. But the above summary necessarily fails to do justice to what 
are after all “tentative considerations in the form of a request for co- 
operation and criticism’, a request which one may hope thomists at 
least will not refuse the author, even though they may not agree with 
all he says. L.B. 


PuiLosoputgs OF INDIA. By Heinrich Zimmer, edited by Joseph Camp- 
bell. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 42s.) 

The editor describes this volume of 687 pages as ‘a large and awe- 
some fragment’ of what Dr Zimmer’s history of Indian philosophy 
would have been but for his lamented death. It is the substance of 
lectures delivered and in preparation at Columbia University, the final 
chapters being reconstructed from jottings, remembered talks and other 
sources. 

Even in this posthumous form, however, the distinguished Indolo- 
gist’s work remains an exceptionally lucid introduction to this vast 
subject, and could be read with advantage before proceeding to the 
more abstruse volumes of Dasgupta and Radhakrishnan. 

A main thesis of the book is that the heterodox (non-Vedic) systems 
represent the thought of pre-Aryan India, repeatedly clashing and 
interacting with the Vedic-Aryan tradition—pessimistic dualism with 
optimistic monism—and that the latest, Tantric phase is a creative 
: emese of the Aryan and the indigenous types of thought. Similarly, 

e peculiar genius of the Bhagavadgita is that it gathers together the 
manifold strands of Indian religious thought. The concern of Jainism, 
Sankhya and Yoga was to disengage and release the spiritual self from 
matter, whereas the Brahmins sought fulfilment by absorption of the 
self in a divine Absolute. Yet Sankara’s final formulation of Vedanta, 
with its annihilation of opposites and identification of thought and 
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nescience, reaches the same position as the paradoxical “Transcendental 
Wisdom’ of Mahayana Buddhism. ‘Has the power of the land’, asks 
the author (p. 459) ‘triumphed to such a degree that in the very doctrine 
that pretends, with the most authority, to represent “‘the gist of the 
ade meaning of the Vedas” (vedanta), the world-feeling, not of the 
Vedic singers but of the conquered folk whom they Reed, and 
whom they sought to shut out from the society of the twice-born, is 
what has come into its own?’ 

But the last word is not with this world-negation. Side by side with 
it the author sees in Tantrism, as in certain types of Indian art, a diony- 
sian affirmation of the world of name and form; indeed, he scarcely 
conceals his sympathy with its orgies rather than with the ascetic flights 
of the transcendental sages and saints. Bast WRIGHTON 


SECULAR Lyrics OF THE XIVTH AND XVTH CeNnTuRIES. Edited by 
R. % Robbins. (Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press; 
18s. 

Academic orthodoxy locates the great age of the English lyric 
between Wiat (1503-1542) and Waller (1606-1687), and Mr Robbins’s 
book does little to disturb one’s faith in the accuracy of this assessment. 
Nevertheless, I personally have not seen any later production which 
reaches the level of achievement recorded in Chaucer’s ballade: 

So hathe my herte caught in remémbraunce 
Your beauté hool, and steadfast governaunce. 

Remembering this, it was not unreasonable to hope that some of 

Chaucer’s contemporaries might have measured up to the achievements 

of the Master, in this genre at least. There was, after all, the pseudo- 

Chaucerian roundel Merciles Beaute (usually printed with Chaucer’s 

works) : 

Your yén two wol slee me sodenly 
I may the beaute of hem not sustene. 

Here is that exquisite crystal beauty which is the acme of lyric perfec- 

tion. Judged by these standards, Mr Robbins’s book is frankly disap- 

pointing, but not without interest. Among the ‘courtly love lyrics’ 

ere collected, there are a number of competent performances. The 
modern reader, however, should remind himself that the art of the 
lyric is not concerned with ‘literary values’\—themes and imagery are 
stereotyped. The art lies in the effectiveness of rhythm and cadence in 
supplying the emotive component to the overt (and usually trite) state- 
ment. 

Mr Robbins’s scholarship has germanic thoroughness, but when he 
openly states that he has chosen his material ‘irrespective of poetic 
merit and that the criterion of selection has been ‘the number of texts 
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preserved—irrespective of their appeal as literature’, one begins to feel 
uneasy. It is depressing to find such a large proportion of literary junk 
embalmed in scholarly annotations, and one feck that the reader who is 
prepared to spend eighteen shillings on an anthology of poetry ought 
to be spared the inclusion of such gems as, 

Thirti dayes hath nouembir 

April, iune, and septembir . . . 
Scholarship for scholarship’s sake is an amusement which ought to be 


confined to the academic journals. J. V. Curran 
Tue Fortunes OF Faust. By E. M. Butler. (Cambridge University 
Press; 30s.) 


This is by far the most pleasing volume of Professor Butler’s trilogy 
on the Faust legend. She traces the development of the ‘Faustian organ- 
ism’ from the sixteenth-century Lutheran chapbook, via Marlowe, the 
puppet plays, on to Goethe, Lenau, and thence to Thomas Mann. Each 
work is analysed on its own poetic merits and set against the wider 
background of contemporary literature, the tracing of affinities bein 
specially interesting. Great learning is carried lightly. The style is vivid, 
sometimes indeed lurid, but always entertaining. The verse translations 
are most readable, the pictures delightful. Typographical errors are 
rare, but somehow Albertus Magnus has slipped in as “Albertus Magus’. 

It is not altogether easy to discover a consistent theme behind this 
gallery of Faust portraits. Perhaps one might put it like this. The author 
finds that apart from Goethe’s ee which is a special case here search- 
ingly analysed, only the tragic ‘Fausts’ have survived, for Faust’s ethical 
salvation seems to spell his poetical downfall. The theme of the doomed 
magician loses dramatic power in an age which believes neither in hell 
nor in heaven. Goethe’s Prologue in Heaven denies the reality of the 
devil’s power, and Faust’s spectacular redemption begs the whole 
— It was left to Thomas Mann in his novel, Dr Faustus, written 

uring the war which unleashed the first atom bomb, to rediscover— 
still not without ambiguity—the grim reality of the powers of evil 
which also dominated the original chapbook. But the atomic age has 
also rediscovered the metaphysical yearning expressed in the words of 
a puppet-play Mephisto, words still hauntingly alive on the stage of 
the ‘Marionettentheater’ at the Salzburg Festival last summer, and with 
which this trilogy ends: 
‘Ah, Faustus, if there were a ladder stretching from earth to 
heaven, made of swords instead of rungs, so that I should be cut into 

a thousand pieces with every step I took, yet would I still strive to 

reach the summit, so that I might behold the face of God but once 

more, after which I would cllingpyeatunindh again to all eternity.’ 
ELIZABETH STOPP 
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FATHER THURSTON. By Joseph Crehan, s.J. (Sheed & Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

Father Herbert Thurston, of the Society of Jesus, died at the age of 
eighty-three on November 3rd, 1939, when, as Father Crehan says, ‘the 
world was in twilight’; and it is only now, when there is enough light 
to see the twilight, that we are beginning to realise what that death 
meant, not simply in terms of our loss but in terms of what Father 
Thurston was and did. It would seem there is room and material for a 
full-length study of him and his work: but it is too soon for that yet; 
and in the meantime Father Crehan’s memoir—discreet but not ‘stuffy’, 
summary but not jejune—is extremely welcome. 


There is in it much that will be new to most people about Father 
Thurston’s earlier years: his relations with George Tyrrell, his work on 
the historical side of the liturgical revival. As a counsellor of souls I 
suppose he was virtually unknown except among those who personally 
profited, and Father Crehan’s pertinent chapter is enlightening. Some 
of his controversies, historical and other, are not forgotten, nor the 
urbanity and erudition with which he conducted them. But I suppose 
that to most the name Thurston is principally associated with the 
critical examination of certain popular beliefs and practices, with the 
‘trying of spirits’ and with the pete phenomena of mysticism. I 
understand that certain of his papers on these last are shortly to be 
republished, which is good news. Father Thurston’s rigorously scien- 
tific approach should have a most desirable influence on current interest 
in these matters, which is certainly sometimes excessive and seemingly 
not always free from morbidity and sensationalism. 


A most valuable feature of this memoir is a bibliography of Father 
Thurston’s writings, 761 items (which the individual contributions to 
encyclopedias, etc., would bring up to about 1,000), mostly contribu- 
tions to periodicals, especially The Month. A particular example of its 
value is in relation to the revised edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
Father Crehan is not quite right when he says that, “By a self-denying 
ordinance he did not quote in his extensive notes on sources and studies 
for the saints’ lives any of his own writings’. There is in fact a number 
of references to them in the Butler bibliographies; but almost always 
Father Thurston refrained from mentioning his own name. With the 
help of Father Crehan’s bibliography (to which there is also an index) 
these can now be identified at once. Some of the items listed will send 
readers running to the library out of sheer curiosity: e.g., Cats in 
Catholic Ritual, King Alfred the Idolater, Was St Charles Borromeo 
a Murderer?, A Medieval Mrs Proudie (this surely was the wife of St 
Volusian, Bishop of Tours from 488 to 496), The Beginnings of Spec- 
tacular Cricket, John Galsworthy as a Dog-Lover. And in The Month 
for 1920 are five articles on Limpias and the Problem of Collective 
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Hallucination. That makes one think. Who remembers Limpias now? 
DONALD ATTWATER 


THe Man oN A Donkty. By H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 

258. 

i Prescott’s The Man on a Donkey should meet with strong 
approval from those who look for facts in their historical novels. Her 
story of the rise and fall of the Pilgrimage of Grace told through the 
lives of five characters, three historical and two fictional, is a master- 
piece of the intelligent accumulation of historical detail. We can be sure 
that no dish of food, no garment, no casual reference to this or that 
custom will be out of place, not only because the author is a professional 
historian, but because she has so obviously lived with her period, and 
reproduced it with such loving care, that it would hurt her more than 
us if she had been in the least inaccurate. The dialogue is an achieve- 
ment. The author has set her face against all attempts to make an impact 
of reality by bringing it ‘up to date’, and instead has blended in number- 
less phrases and expressions of the time with a severely disciplined prose, 
and produced a living and believable speech. 


Miss Prescott has spiked the guns of any criticism of her two lengthy 
volumes as a novel by calling her tale, and indeed writing it as, a 
‘chronicle’. As a narrative, interweaving the lives of her characters over 
twenty years, it is most skilful. But just because it is a chronicle there 
may be found something dissatisfying about it. The author cannot be 
free to leap from one time to another, to pick and choose for the sake 
of unity or dramatic effect. Nor is the style altogether an advantage. It 
is descriptive, lucid, beautiful in places, always perfectly controlled, but 
without variety. 

Miss Prescott allows us no relief. The story is weighted from the 
beginning; and such goodness as does exist pales beside the evil or, at 
least, worthlessness of the majority of the characters. And it is here that 
the reader who looks for something more than correct detail may quar- 
rel with Miss Prestcot. How does she manage to make even May Day 
revels a dreary affair? After all, at the beginning of the period she is 
dealing with a letter from England and remarks on the eeling in the 
country: “Heaven laughs and the earth rejoices’. Miss Prescott’s book 
might have been even more effective than it is if she had presented to 
us more clearly this contrast between the early and later years of Henry 
VIII's reign and her period; and also, if, once or twice, in the course of a 
long narrative which purports to deal with men and women as they 
are (or were), we too should laugh. 

RACHEL ATTWATER 
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THe Waite Rassit. By Bruce Marshall. (Evans Bros.; 16s.) 

This is not a book for those whose stomachs are easily turned. Here 
we have a description which presumably leaves nothing unrecorded of 
the horrors of Gestapo tortures, of Buchenwald’s iniquity and despair. 
Yet it is a horror which fascinates as one marvels to think that the 
White Rabbit (Secret Service code-name for Wing Commander 
F, F. E. Yeo-Thomas, G.c., M.C.) survived such tortures and hardships 
to entrust the telling of his tale to Bruce Marshall. The pattern of this 
tale is already familiar to the many who know the story of Odette 
Sanson; her work with the French Resistance was directed by an 
organisation parallel to that served by Yeo-Thomas. There are the 
parachute landings in France, the use of aliases, the risks run for the sake 
of loyalty to colleagues in the Resistance, the inevitable capture by the 
Gestapo, the attempts to escape, the concentration camp, the successful 
escape in the hour of victory from slow strangulation and the return 
home which causes Yeo-Thomas’s father to remark: ‘My son has 
returned, but he looks like an old man of seventy’. Bruce Marshall has 
done justice to his friend’s record of indomitable courage, heroic 
endurance and inspiring patriotism, and yet when the book ends one is 
left wondering what the hero of this story makes of it: the problems of 
this account lie at the depth of human experience and one would like 
to know the complete outlook of the man who encountered them in 
such a striking fashion. But perhaps this is asking too much. At least 
this book has satisfied the right of the many to know what was suffered 


for them by the few. STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


AMPLEFORTH AND ITs Oricins. Edited by Abbot Justin McCann and 

Columba Cary-Elwes, 0.s.8. (Burns Oates; 22s. 6d.) 

Last Easter Ampleforth celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, and to mark the event a volume of essays written ‘by 
Members of the Ampleforth Community’ appeared. The essays are 
carefully planned and dovetailed: they are best read in the order which 
they are published. Appropriately enough, therefore, the volume opens 
with an essay by the present Abbot on ‘Saint Benedict and his Spirit’ 
and acts, as it were, as a point of departure for others to tell of the 
growth of the Benedictine Order—especially in England. There are 
some fairly general essays on “The Coming of Saint Augustine’, 
Medieval and Tudor Westminster, and separate and detailed studies of 
Archbishop Gifford, Father Augustine Baker and Blessed Alban Roe. 
Then comes the history of the school itself in two parts: a study of its 
rise shortly after 1800 as ‘a College . . . for the purpose of bringing up 
Youth to a Religious Life, and qualifying them for the discharge of 
Ministerial Functions’ until 1812 when ‘a limited number of young 
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gentlemen not designed for that state’ were admitted. The next few 
years were a case of rise and fall, but by 1870 the number of boys stood 
at ninety-seven and thereafter has increased steadily, the current figure 
being over five hundred. Of ‘Modern Ampleforth’ Father Paul Nevill 
writes paying noble tributes to his predecessors, but giving scarcely a 
hint of his own most vast contribution to the school. One hopes that 
in the tradition of fairness some estimate of that contribution will be 
made at Ampleforth’s two hundredth anniversary. In the meantime it 
is pleasing to find the Editors not attempting to make out that Ample- 
forth is the Catholic Eton of the North, but that it is etine a 
Catholic and monastic school’; for that is a comment which could do 
with the widest circulation in Catholic circles, as indeed could their 
most apt concluding generalisation that ‘if ever the monastic spirit left 
a monastic school, then that school would cease to fulfil its function’. 
Ampleforth, like any other Catholic school, does not so much offer a 
superior or an inferior form of education to its non-Catholic contem- 
poraries as something which (in the widest Catholic sense) is quite 
different. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Tue In1AD oF Homer. Translated with an Introduction by Richmond 

Lattimore. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

There probably never will be, or should be, an end to new transla- 
tions of Homer unless and until we pass into complete barbarism. And 
they seem to abound particularly in our age, which can never produce 
a single standard translation which will satisfy all men of taste among 
our contemporaries because there is no longer any community of taste 
or any agreed literary convention, and furthermore there is no agree- 
ment among educated men (or even among classical scholars) on the 
right attitude to adopt to classical antiquity. This of course makes things 
very difficult for the translator; and Professor Lattimore’s translation, 
though praiseworthy in many ways, does not surmount the difficulties. 
The metre he adopts is what he calls a ‘free six-beat line’ which reads to 
me like a rather unhappy compromise between verse and prose and 
certainly does nothing to suggest the speed and splendour of sound of 
the Homeric hexameter (the translator makes it run considerably better 
in the descriptions of fighting than in the speeches, where it is often 
extraordinarily lame). And the language, though it is neither mean nor 
unduly archaic, and that is a great deal, does too often (again especially 
in the speeches) wobble uncertainly between classical translators jargon 
and colloquialism. 

The translation is preceded by fifty-four pages of introduction, which 
seems to me (who am anything but a Homeric specialist) an excellent 
piece of intelligent popularisation. A.H.A. 





